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WOOD CARVING, ADAPTED FOR BOTH THE 
AMATEUR AND THE PROFESSIONAL. 

By W. N. Brown! 

Author of " Wood Turning for Amateurs," "Working in Brass," " The Arch, Vault and 

Dome," '-The Ancient Ecclesiastical Wood Work of England, "The History 

of Decorative Art," " A Manual of Wood Engraving," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER VIII.— ON " LINEN," SCROLL AND OTHER PATTERNS. 

PASSING- on from panels and shields, with their accompany- 
ing monograms, I come now to "linen" or "linen fold pat- 
terns," "already referred to, and of which a simple specimen 
is illustrated at Fig. 42, to be completed as desired by the young 
wood carver. In redrawing, have these folds properly rounded. 
I have left it rough and unfinished for purposes of explanation. 
In this sketch I have purposely omitted making a full com- 
plete de°ign, but have given instead a few suggestions of the 
way in which the linen-fold pattern can be manipulated — almost 
endless. 

This peculiar pattern is found in an almost endless variety in 
ancient wood-work, and it must at one time have been exceed- 
ingly popular. The fold may be treated either vertically or hori- 
zontally, the former being the better, the more natural, and 




Fig. 42. 

the more often met with in ancient wood- work. In cutting 
these folds, the operator will find that his under-cutting tools 
will be very much called into use, and the broad chisel will be 
almost disregarded. Gouges will prove useful, and in cutting get 
through the topmost rounds first, then do the under-cutting to 
a moderate extent, taking care to round off evenly, and then 
work at the ends, the utmost care being necessary for the carv- 
ing of the curls or folds. The general design having been cut, 
next finish the undercut portions, and finally the ends. These 
"fold" designs — which really gave birth to the scrolls so often 
seen with texts, mottoes, etc., engraved thereon, and of which 
some fine examples in another style — the "strap work" really inter- 
laced straps— can be seen in specimens of "Grolier" book-bind- 
ing, several of which would afford the wood carver admirable 
practice— must be persevered with in their simpler forms, ere 
the student essays complicated work, .and they all be finished off 
cleanly or sharply, or much of the effect will be lost. Do not 
employ any glass paper, but leave the work as it is from the 
chisel, having it in fairly high relief. 

As a study of wood-carving must to a very large extent be 
a study of ornament, particularly interior, through the different 
periods, I mnst, in introducing my readers, particularly young 
ones, to these various styles, advert now, in due sequence to an 
architectural member which is found very often in Gothic work — 
I allude to the well-known "foils" — trefoil, quatref oil, cinque- 
foil, etc., which as every schoolboy knows is derived from the 




Fig. 43. 

latin folium^ a leaf, the ornament being supposed to represent 
three or more leaves on a single stem, the first named being the 
form most often encountered. 

As these foils will often be possibly required, and as I pre- 
sume the majority of wood-carvers will require to make, if they 



do not even prefer so doing their own drawings, I shall give 
now the method of "setting out" or "getting" these foils, which 
is done by striking a circle the design is intended to be complete, 
as at A in the illustration below (Pig. 43). Then set the com- 
passes at half the radius from the center B to A, and describe 
the inner layer circle C. Then supposing that a quatrefoil, as 
shown in the illustration is desired, divide the circle C into four 
parts. Place one leg of the compasses on each of the points, 
in rotation, then extend the other leg to the outer circle A, and 
describe the four small circles D, E, F, G. Then ink the por- 
tions of the small circles outside the circle C, as shown in the 
illustration, then erase with india rubber the circle lines of con- 
struction, and the result will be a fairly good quatrefoil, such as 
may be seen in almost any Gothic structure. The same rules will 
of course apply to the getting out of trefoils, cinquefoils, etc. If 
the foils, or leaves, are not sufficiently advanced, draw them 
down to the inner circle H, which, however, I have not employed 
in the present explanation. I may here remark that the intelli- 
gent student or workman will observe, when he comes to study 



Fig. 15. 

Gothic architecture and ornament that 'the majority of sharp 
"arrises" as they are technically termed,' : or edges, are beveled 
off. They are not rounded off as in classic mouldings, but are 
taken off flat with the chisel. This is known as a chamfer, and 
is met with very frequently in Oxford frames, besides being 
really illustrated, in the design adduced at A in Fig. 44. This 
operation in wood- work is known as "chamfering, "and is done 
with the chisel, and when it is not carried to the end of the 
piece of material, is known as a "stop chamfer." It is really the 
cutting off of material at an angle of forty-five degrees. At 
Fig. 45, to make my meaning quite clear, I show a piece of 
wood with two beveled sides, a chamfer at A, and a "stop 
chamfer " at B, a study of which cannot possibly lead to any 
mistake on the part of the student, be he ever so young or in- 
experienced. _ 

In my preceding remarks I alluded to the necessity of the 
operator seeking examples and inspiration for his work from the 
fields of Nature, and I recommend this for two reasons than 
none better can be got, while the Greek and Egyptian sculptors 
of old sought inspiration from the same source r as did also the 
wonderful Gothic builders. Speaking generally, in wood carving 
it is far preferable to treat these designs and suggestions in a 
realistic fashion. A very good plan to adopt; supposing, to take 
a case in point, that you have a spray of ivy or other trailing 
plant, which you desire to copy, is to extend the trail of ivy on 
a flat surface, so as to show the leaves and berries in different 
positions, and, of course, to the very greatest advantage, and 
then to copy it as closely as possible in varied degrees of relief, 
the stem generally with the berries being in greater relief than the 
leaves. But it must also be borne in mind that when plant life 
is treated ornamentally in the flat, it can generally be conven- 
tionalized, to a greater or lesser extent, with advantage. 




My present chapter will conclude with a reference to./the 
"diaper" or "repeat" patterns, of which I have given three 
specimens, A, B, C, at Fig. 44. These patterns are ' generally 
employed where there is a large space which requires to be 
covered. This description of panel, if not too elaborate, is very 
effective, and is exceedingly useful for panels and such like 
spaces. The idea comes from the Flemish weavers, who were in 
the habit of ornamenting their linens with small repeat or 
diaper patterns. . ., 

This particular species of ornament is of very hoary anti- 
quity, and is found in the ancient temples of Greece, Egypt, and 
Assyria, and one of the simplest of these repeat patterns is 
shown at A in Fig. 44. This is exceedingly simple, both in 
design and in execution. It is found in Polynesian ornamenta- 
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tion, and also in the Norman style of ornamentation known as 
"nail head" moulding. 

In the illustration at Fig. 44 I have shown how it is got. 
Thus in order to design it first draw a series of horizontal double 
lines from left to right all over the panel ; it is very easy 
and better to draw this design on the wood which is to be cut, then 
draw the transverse lines. Then twice bisect the squares thus 
formed with diagonal lines from corner to corner. My illustra- 
tion, Fig. 44 at D, shows the different styles for obtaining the 
whole of the designs there illustrated at A, B, C, so that further 
description is unnecessary. In cutting A stab down the outer 
lines of each square to a sufficient depth with a chisel, and then 
remove the wood in a slanting direction from the center, leaving 
a series of small pyramids, as shown in the sectional drawing at 
A 1 , which completes the design. This makes a bold diaper pat- 
tern, which is useful not only for walls, panels, and such like 
purposes, but also for jug stands. Care will be called for in cut- 
ting this pattern; so as not to take too much away at a time. 
The three remaining designs shown at Fig. 44 are in low 
relief, and are really panel patterns. They can all be cut with 
the chisels and a gouge, this latter being necessary for the 
curved portions in B and C. The relief should be equal all over, 
not more than one-quarter inch in height, and the ground should 
be smooth cut. Other very simple diaper patterns can be got 
by ruling a piece : of wood with double lines, and filling in the 
squares with a simple flower, while another good idea is to use 
quatrefoils or trefoils in the spaces. My space precludes my giving 
further examples, but the realm is boundless. It should always 
leave the hand of the carver untouched or spoilt with varnish, 
as its beauty is its deadness, so to speak. In my next I shall 
have something to say respecting bookslides, touching, en passant, 
upon fret cutting as an auxiliary to wood carving proper. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 



GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN FIELDS. 



ELSEWHERE, see page 89, we cull from our foreign exchanges 
a page of sketches which shows that designers are doing in 
Europe. They are taken from The London Cabinet Maker, 
The London furniture] Gazette, Illustre Moderne and other 
sources, ln_- Fig, 1, we have a Morning Room in Flemish style, 
by "W. Baldoek, who uses the term Morning Room as synony- 
mous with "domestic chamber" of ease, as it constitutes an 
apartment sacred more particularly to the private affairs of -Me 
immediate family circle. Its appointments should therefore be 
such as are likely. to facilitate the pursuit of the various studies 
and recreations of home life. A suitable scheme for the furnish- 
ing of the same forms the subject of the special plate to which 
we just now refer. The furniture and woodwork generally Is de- 
signed in the Flemish style, and is of a comparatively simple 
and economic description. The latter characteristics are, however, 
skillfully wedded to originality, and the result is altogether strik- 
ing and out of the ordinary. . The treatment of the mantelpiece 
is decidedly fresh in character. It suggests a new line of thought 
in the overmantel direction, and forms a pleasing departure from 
the shelf and cupboard style of thing so fashionable of late. 
The sideboard forms an unobtrusive and novel piece of furniture, 
from which a useful hint or two may be picked up. The leaded- 
glass doors in the lower part constitute an original and effective 
element, which is certainly preferable to the introduction of 
meretricious carved panels. The recessed window, with its com- 
fortably upholstered window-seat, is such as to invite to a re- 
freshing siesta or the easy perusal of entertaining literature. 
The cabinet-like character of the book-case is well in keeping 
with, the demands of a morning-room. Its appearance as a re- 
ceptacle for literature is relieved by the opportunity afforded for 
decorative display, and thus a monotonous library-like appear- 
ance is avoided. 

Figs. 2 and 3 are designs for window draperies by Henry 
Pringner. No. 2 represents an original treatment of the ordinary 
shaped valance. This consists of arranging swags of drapery to 
appear as if they passed under the valance, one-half of the same 
disappearing upon the other side. The effect thus produced is 
stylish and novel in character, and quite in accordance with 
modern taste. Fig. 3 is altogether anew departure from the or- 
dinary style of thing, and somewhat Continental in feeling. The 
line adopted in the arrangement and shape of the valance is 
striking and effective. 

In Figs. 4, 9, and 11, are designs for dining-room chairs 
intended to be covered . in stamped leather, but the two upper 
ones may be in plain dull leather if preferred. The material for 
the frames should be fumigated mahogany or oak ; the carving, 
where introduced, must be in low relief. The size of seat should 
not be less than 17 in. from back to front by 18 in. across the 
front. 

Modern French upholstered furniture is represented in Figs. 
6, 7, and 12. The latter is designed in the Empire style, and is 



intended to be provided with the striped coverings which are so 
characteristic of that refined though severe art epoch. In this 
sketch we have employed an orthodox, and perhaps an unim- 
provable, curved line for the head, and in continuing the two 
borders of the seat up the scroll we have slowly diminished them, 
so as to impart a lightness to the design. The. curtain at the 
back, and the little footstool in the front, are accessories which 
thoroughly harmonize with this style of sofa, and which are also 
peculiarly in keeping with the revived classical mode. Purple 
and gold are not only Empire colore, but are also delightful tints 
for decorative purpose, and would, we think, in this instance, 
be a decided and pleasant departure from th^;Ttiore delicate ter- 
tiary tints which are at present so generally employed in -art 
furniture coverings. 

The modern French upholsterers have favored us, though, 
with several charming substitutes for the old fashioned center 
ottoman, and amongst the most convenient is the back- to-back 
arraugement, which we illustrate in our sketch^," Fig. 6. Such, 
a contrivance as this is eminently suited for the center of rooms, 
and when nicely finished and draped it becomes an elegant 
feature in the apartment. The design which we show is intended 
for plush, as this material would lend itself so admirably in the 
draping of the festoons which fall from the seat. The manner 
of finishing the end checks with a corded edge and a strip of 
puckered plush is novel and dainty, and serves to connect the 
design together by joining the festoons. 

This design (Fig. 6) may seem, at first sight, rather^ unsoci- 
able, appearing to compel the users to sit back-tq-back, as if in 
high dudgeon. As a matter of fact, this unhappy result is not 
the case in practice, for each occupant can, by resting an elbow 
on the top cushion, chat most comfortably and confidentially. 
Indeed, we should say that this design is specially adapted for a 
Ute-a-Ute of an unusually interesting character; 

The hatstand figured in Fig. 10 is suitable for walnut or oak. 
Although shown plain in detail to avoid confusion, it is not to 
be considered as such. The framing is intended to be moulded 
on the face, and, if preferred^ the hat pegs can be of brass or 
bronzed brass. The top of the table is to be of wood. Light 
. brass rails are to be provided for the umbrella holder. All the 
panels and the drawer in front are to be carved in good relief, 
and moulded on their edges, with a flat O Gr, showing three- 
quarter inch wide when fitted up. The size is to be as follows : 
six feet long by seven feet high. The chair portion should be 
towards the entrance when being made. The.; designer has 
simply indicated this feature here as a suggestion. 

In the combination bedroom suite, Fig. 18, the wardrobe 
rightly forms the most important feature. The center part is 
surmounted by cupboards, and hanging space is provided below. 
The washstand is to have a marble top, and a splash-screen 
should be fixed to the end of the center carcass ; the boot cup- 
board and curtained space below are convenient. The glass of 
both washstand and dressing-table is intended to awing. On the 
right side, it will be observed that the jewel drawers are placed 
under the table top— which is a suitable arrangement for a small 
table. Two short drawers and a long one are provided. The 
depth of carcass from back to front should be twenty- two inches. 

Fig. 8 represents a Pompadour toilette in rose silk, plush or 
lace. It ean be made in white and decorated in silk and plush, 
or cretonne and Adrianople 



AT present, quantities of -beads are made at Murano of 
every size and color. The process of manufacture is very 
simple. A piece of glass, once perforated, may be drawn 
out to a tube of any length without losing the hole in its center; 
these lengthened tubes are then cut into small pieces, and the 
bits placed in a mixture of lime and charcoal to fill up the 
holes and prevent their closing when again heated. They are 
then placed with sand and charcoal in an iron vessel over a 
furnace, so adjusted that a rotary motion can be given to it 
(exactly as round sweetmeats are treated) ; by this means the 
sections of tubes are rounded, then they are shaken in bags to 
take the stopping from the holes, and finally polished by being 
shaken in sacks with bran. 

In 1704 twenty-two furnaces were employed in this industry, 
and the quantity made annually was prodigious. It may be 
imagined what a variety of patterns were produced. A tariff 
drawn up at the beginning of this century enumerates 562 
different species and a vast number of sub-species of beads. The 
manufacture continues to be one of very great importance, the 
annual export amounting in value to about £200,000. 



FLATNESS now so much advocated for mural decoration may 
be carried to excess. The Pompeians shaded their orna- 
ment enough to give distinctness and accentuation to their 
forms, but not enough to detach them from the ground. This 
limit may safely be applied to scrollwork and some other classes 
of ornamentation. 



